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AS CUSTOMARY, the third Satur. 
day in May will be observed as 
Armed Forces Day. Advancing the 
theme of “Power for Peace,” mili- 
tary installations across the land 
will be hosts at “open house,” 
Thousands of visitors will marvel 
at big guns, powerful carriers, high- 
flying jets. 


AND WHILE new technical deyel- 
opments will attract much of the 
attention, the real power will be 
latent in the soldiers, sailors and 
airmen who will be the hosts and 
demonstrators. Their skill in using 
that equipment with courage and 
tenacity will be the ultimate catalyst 
of victory if ever war descends, 
Qualities of inner strength and 
determination are reflected in the 
faces of soldiers arrayed on the 
front cover. 


PICTURE CREDITS: All illustra- 
tions are U. S. Army Photographs, 
except Bell Aircraft, top, cover IV. 
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“Getting Ready” by Maj. Vernon Pizer and Capt. Perry Hume Davis Il 


When it’s your move, this guide will help speed you, your 
family and household goods overseas. 


New Center for Women’s Army Corps by Lt. Col. Eleanore C. Sullivan 


Now settled in its permanent home, The WAC Center pre- 
pares women for Army service. 
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The machinery for determining physical unfitness is replete 
with safeguards for the individual. 
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Thirteen hundred library service units world-wide help 
satisfy the soldier’s quest for reading material. 


_ Air Traffic Control System by Capt. Robert W. Danford 


New lightweight equipment brings added protection to 
Army pilots on transport missions. 


Titanium — The Tough Lightweight by A. Hurlich 


Where Ordnance research blazed the way, a new metal- 
lurgical industry has sprung up. 


“Your Army in View” by Pfc. Richard L. Hoffman 


Using imagination and enterprise, a Pittsburgh AAA unit 
brings the Army to thousands via educational TV. 


Chemical 3-D Fingerprints by Capt. Richard F. Burns 


Army crime investigators use x-ray techniques to identify 
suspect substances. 


In Brief — 
[] Organizational Changes . 


(| All Purpose Convertiplane . 
Paragraphs from the Pentagon and the Field 








Before going overseas, yow'll find this 
a handy guide for 








"GETTING 


S° YOU'RE going overseas. You 

have the orders in your hand, and 
you have read them until you know 
them by heart. No matter where they 
may tell you to go—to Europe, or 
Africa, or the Orient, or a tiny island 
in some far part of the world—they 
are exciting, promising new sights 
and experiences. 

They also promise work, and they 
face you with immediate problems. 
Before you can enjoy your new sta- 
tion you must get there, as smoothly 
as possible and with all of the things 
you will need. This information will 
help you make that transition. 

You have plenty of time—your 
orders may give you as much as 
ninety days warning—but you should 
make good use of that time, for it 
has a way of getting away from you. 
Start planning for your move the 
day you get the orders; do not put 
things off until you get a port call. 
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MAJOR VERNON PIZER, GS, and CAP- 
TAIN PERRY HUME DAVIS II, GS, are 
co-authors of “Your Assignment Overseas,” 
scheduled for publication by W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company, Inc., New York. This 
article, an adaptation of a chapter from 
the forthcoming book, may not be repro- 
duced without permission of the copy- 
right owners. 
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Major Vernon Pizer 
and 
Captain Perry Hume Davis, Il 


The services attempt to give port 
calls thirty days in advance, but 
sometimes this cannot be done be- 
cause of changing transport avail- 
ability. We knew a service wife who 
sat around waiting for her port call 
before she made any plans; suddenly 
she received word on Wednesday 
that she was to depart on Friday. 
While such short notice is not nor- 
mal, it is indicative of the need for 
early preparation. 

The first thing to do is to follow 
your natural urge to find out every- 
thing you can about the place to 
which you are going. Such knowl- 
edge will make all of your further 
planning easier. 

Then go to see your transportation 
officer. Don’t worry that you don’t 
know exactly when you are to leave 
the States. Give yourself and the 
TO as much notice as you can. 


IF YOU are on a post, camp, sta- 
tion or base, or if you are living 
close to one, this is a simple problem. 








You can (and should) go out to the 
transportation office and talk over 
your forthcoming move with the 
people who will be charged with 
getting you and your belongings to 
the port. 

If you are not near a post, write 
to the Commanding Officer of the 
Army Area or Naval District in 
which you live. Attach a copy of 
your orders to the letter, and ex- 
plain that you wish to make your 
transportation arrangements as early 
as possible. The letter will reach the 
Army or Naval District transporta- 
tion officer, who will send you full 
instructions and will also get you in 
touch with the commercial mover 
who will handle your problems 
locally. 

If you are Air Force, the Army 
will handle your move. If you are 
on an air base, of course, go to your 
own base transportation officer. If 
you are not, deal with the Army 
Area. Civilians working for the mili- 
tary will be moved by the military 
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department sending them overseas. 


NOW that you have made the 
initial contact with the transporta- 
tion people, you will know the indi- 
vidual to work with until the day 
you leave for the port. While this 
may be a commercial mover, in most 
cases it will be a military transpor- 
tation officer, and everything that 
follows here will be the same in 
either case. 

The first thing the transportation 
officer will want to know is when 
you want to leave. You may be able 
to give him a specific answer right 
away. If you can’t, don’t worry. 
You can get an estimated date from 
your orders, and later on, when your 
port call comes and things firm up, 
you can make adjustments with the 
transportation people. There is no 
problem here, and the early warning 
makes planning easier. 

The second thing he will want to 
know is what kind of shipments you 
will have. There are five things you 
may have the Transportation Officer 
do with your furniture and house- 
hold goods, and he will do all five 
or any combination of them. He is 
not, however, a mind reader. You 
must tell him what you want. You 
can have him: 











1. Put household goods in non- 
temporary storage. These things 
will be packed, crated, inventoried, 
and put in a Government ware- 
house for as long as you are over- 
seas. When you get back they can 
stay in the warehouse up to one 
more year, if you wish. 

2. Send household goods to your 
home or to any place designated 
by the member. 
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3. Pack, crate and inventory the 
household goods you want to take 
overseas with you, and put them ip 
temporary storage until you have 
left and they can be shipped to you. 

4. Pack, crate, inventory and put 
in temporary storage those house. 
hold goods that you might want to 
take with you. These are things 
that you can’t be sure you will 
need until you get there. If you do 
need them, you can send for them. 
If you don’t, let the transportation 
officer know by letter, and he will 
put them in non-temporary storage. 

5. Pack and crate (if necessary) 
your hold baggage and arrange to 
have it delivered to the port in time 
to get on the same ship with you. 
You must then plan how to divide 


your belongings into the above ship- 
ments. It will take some study and 
some knowledge of the station to 
which you are going. It is easier if 
you do this planning backwards. 
First decide what you are going to 
need on the trip. If you are to 
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travel by ship, each adult member 
of the family (over 12) will be 
allowed two handbags of normal size 
(footlockers are not considered hand 
baggage); and a make-up kit, train 
case, toilet case or similar small bag 
for personal items. Members of the 
family who are under 12 may take a 
train case, but only one piece of 
hand luggage. 

If you are to travel by Govern- 
ment aircraft there is no limit to the 
number of bags you may carry, but 
each person (age makes no differ- 
ence) is limited to a total baggage 
weight of 65 pounds. Pack these 
bags carefully, because you will have 
to live out of them from the time 
you leave home until you reach your 
destination. 

Then comes your hold baggage. 
This is the personal baggage that 
goes with you on the ship—or, if you 
fly, follows you by ship. You will 
not be able to get at it until you 
reach your new station. 


YOUR hold baggage can make or 
break the pleasure of the first few 
months at your new station, for what 
goes into that baggage is what you 
must live on and with until your 
household goods catch up with you. 
So be sure to include sheets, pillow 
cases, towels, table linen, and other 
linens you will need to keep house 
for several months. (Household 
goods are taking as much as four 
months to reach certain oversea 
stations.) 

Pack kitchen utensils, flatware, 
small electrical appliances like toast- 
ers and coffee pots, an iron (if it’s 
not in your hand baggage) and an 


ironing board. Find out if you 
should take glassware and china. 
Normally it is wise, but in some sta- 
tions such as the Philippines, satis- 
factory china can be picked up rea- 
sonably once you get there. 


Take clothing, of course, in addi- 
tion to that in your hand baggage, 
and if you have a small child take 
carriages, strollers, cribs and so on. 
Then if you have any weight allow- 
ance left, take such things as pic- 
tures, small lamps, maybe a radio, 
scatter rugs—anything you can fit in 
that will make life more comfortable 
and pleasant until your household 
goods catch up with you. 


THERE ARE certain things to 
keep in mind when you are packing 
your hold baggage, all of them re- 
strictive. One of the most important 
is weight. Dependents who are over 
12 years old are allowed only 350 
pounds of hold baggage. Those un- 
der 12 are allowed 175 pounds. 


Weight authorization for persons 
in uniform depends on rank. Gen- 
eral (or flag) officers may carry 
800 pounds of hold baggage; field 
grade officers, 600 pounds; company 
grade, 400 pounds; enlisted men, 
200 pounds; warrant officers, in ac- 
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cordance with their numerical grade. 
This means that an Army or Air 
Force captain, his wife and one five- 
year-old child are limited to a total 
of 925 pounds of hold baggage. 

You may not ship household 
goods, such as beds or washing ma- 
chines, as hold baggage. And your 
hold baggage is restricted to pack- 
ages which measure no more than 15 
cubic feet and weigh no more than 
300 pounds. The regulations do say, 
however, that these size and weight 
restrictions bear “whenever pos- 
sible,” so if your baby’s crib, for in- 
stance, packs up at 16 or 17 cubic 
feet you still may ship it. Let the 
transportation officer take care of 
this detail. 

If you are an ardent huntsman or 
a gun crank, you can ship ammuni- 
tion as hold baggage. You may not, 
however, ship more than 100 
pounds, packed weight. 


HAVING decided what you will 
ship as hold baggage, you now must 
decide who will pack it. People 
normally pack their own, since it is 
usually a few trunks or footlockers 
full of personal clothing and house- 
keeping goods. The transportation 
officer will pack it, however, and 
it is wise to let him handle the chil- 
dren’s furniture and anything else 
that may be unwieldy. 

Anything that is not in sturdy, 
solid containers will not be accepted 
by the port, so if you can’t fit it in a 
footlocker fall back on the transpor- 
tation people with their equipment 
and professional knowledge. 

After deciding on your hold bag- 
gage, you mext must decide what 


you are going to ship as household 
goods. That is a personal problem, 
dependent on the needs at your new 
station. Some folk will want to take 
everything they have; others will 
settle simply for their beds, radio, a 
few lamps and some pictures. What- 
ever you decide, make the decision 
before the movers reach your door. 

Decide, too, if you want to have a 
“stand-by” package prepared. If you 
are headed for Guam or Germany, 
for example, where you know that 
your quarters will be equipped with 
the necessary basic furniture, this 
will be no problem. But if you are 
headed for France or England, and 
have no way of knowing in advance 
whether or not you will wind up in 
furnished quarters, it is wise to 
divide your things into groups which 
your transportation officer will call 
“Temporary Storage A” and “Tem- 
porary Storage B.” 


TEMPORARY Storage “A” are 
those items which you will want 
shipped as household goods under 
any circumstances. ‘‘B” are the goods 
you will need if you wind up in un- 
furnished quarters. If, when you 
atrive at your new station, you do 
not need this “B” shipment, it will 
be put into non-temporary storage 
for you. 

Having decided on your hand bag- 
gage, hold baggage, and what is to 
follow you as household goods, every- 
thing else will normally be destined 
for non-temporary storage. Be sure 
you have all of this firmly in mind 
on the day the transportation people 
atrive to pack. The first thing they 
will do is go through your house, 
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HAND BAGGAGE 








tagging your belongings with tags 
designating their future. 

There are certain things you 
should do before these moving men 
get to your house, to make your job 
and theirs much easier. Set aside 
those things that are to go in your 
hand baggage, so they will not in- 
advertently be packed. Do the same 
with your hold baggage, if you have 
not already packed it. Take down 
your draperies and curtains. Leave 
the pictures and mirrors on the 
walls. Separate your china, glass 
and bric-a-brac on the shelves into 
the group that goes with you and 
the group that goes into storage, but 
do not take it off the shelves. 

Leave all tables, sideboards and 
kitchen work surfaces free, so the 
packers can use them as work space. 
Empty all of your drawers. Have all 
of your heavy electrical appliances 
serviced before the move, and have 
your radio and television antennas 
down. Leave everything else in 
place, and sit back and keep out of 






HOUSEHOLD GOODS 














the mover’s way. 

Do not, by the way, offer these 
men tips, or try to get rid of some 
white elephant among your furnish- 
ings by giving it to them. They are 
not allowed to accept such gifts. 

When the movers are finished 
they may leave you with a desolate 
looking house, but they should not 
leave you with a messy one. They 
are required to clean up all of the 
debris they scatter in your house and 
along the route from house to truck. 
You can, and should, insist that 
they do so. 

How soon the _ transportation 
people pick up your household goods 
for packing will depend on the 
arrangements you make with the 
transportation officer. You should 
keep in mind, however, that your 
hold baggage must be at the port at 
least five full working days before 
the date of your port call. 
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AFTER you get your orders, and 
while you are making your arrange- 
ments with the transportation officer, 
there are certain other things you 
must do. One of the most important 
has to do with health. 

You will be required to have cer- 
tain inoculations, and if you are 
headed for an overseas naval station, 
dependents must complete any 
needed dental work. Whether the 
teeth are worked on by a private or 
service dentist depends largely on 
the dental situation where you are 
stationed now. Remember, however, 
that the Navy requires a certificate 
that this work has been done. 

You may get your inoculation 
from either civilian or service doc- 
tors, too, but it is best to have it 
done by military medics if at all 
possible. Not only is it cheaper (if 
you use a civilian doctor you must 
pay him yourself, and the Govern- 
ment will not reimburse you) but 
they know what shots are needed, 
and what paper work will be re- 
quired by the port. The only accept- 
able papers at Ports of Embarkation 
are standard military immunization 
records or the form used by the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 


WHAT shots you will need wil] 
depend on the part of the world to 
which you are going. If you were 
going to Europe right now, for ex. 
ample, you would have to have 
smallpox, typhoid-paratyphoid, teta- 
nus, diphtheria (if you are under 35 
and Schick positive) and typhus 
shots. If you were headed for Pan. 
ama, you would have to have small. 
pox, typhoid-paratyphoid and tetanus, 
plus yellow fever shots. Children 
under 15 years of age must be Schick 
negative or be immunized against 
diphtheria. 

Requirements vary from time to 
time, and what you will need may 
depend on what you have already 
had. Information as to your immuni- 
zation requirements will reach you 
with your orders. From there on it’s 
up to you to get them. Get them 
early, for the port will not let you 
leave the United States 
them. 

With the medical problems under 
control, you had best turn your mind 
to your oversea clothing supply. In 
many stations shopping facilities are 
good, and you can keep yourself and 
your family reasonably well clothed 
from the local market. In many 
others, however, this is not true; 
and it is almost universally true that 
you will have to depend on some 
United States source for women’s 
and children’s shoes. Your oversea 
tour will be much more pleasant if 
you make these arrangements in 
advance. 


without 


THE mail order houses are close to 
being the military wife’s best friend. 
Equip yourself with their cata- 
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logues before you leave. These are 
particularly good sources for chil- 
dren’s clothes and shoes, because 
they have pages devoted to fitting 
shoes and clothes properly. The mail 
order houses are also handy for find- 
ings, some yard goods, household 
appliances you can’t get at your new 
station, and myriad other things you 
will want or need. 

Then go see the personal shopper 
in a department store. Every large 


fs 


All of this preparation will pay 
off in the future, when you want her 
to get something for you. You can 
write and say something like “I 
want a dinner dress, simple and 
classic in style, preferably grey or 
blue, and of a washable material,” 
and she will be able to make a good 
selection for you. In point of fact, 
most shoppers will send you two or 
three dresses on approval, and you 
may send back the ones you don’t 
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store has a woman whose job is 
shopping long distance for people 
like you. If you have a favorite 
store, go there and discuss your prob- 
lems and future needs with the 
shopper. 

Tell her your own sizes, and the 
sizes of all the members of your 
family. Describe your preferences in 
styles, colors and fabrics. Plan to 
take time to go through the store 
with her, pointing out items which 
you would like to own, and those 
that you wouldn’t. This will give 
her a working idea of your tastes, 
and she will keep a card on you, 
listing all these details. 


want at no cost to you except 
postage. 

It is helpful, too, to maintain 
charge accounts at one or two stores 
in the States, not only because of the 
convenience, but because the account 
will keep you on the mailing list for 
their advertisements, which makes 
long distance shopping a great deal 
easier. 

Having taken care of these ar- 
rangements, you must decide what 
to do about the family car, and about 
Rover. 


IF YOU decide to take an auto- 
mobile, you will have to get it in 
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shape for the move. It should be in 
good mechanical condition, with a 
sound paint job aad newly waxed, 
wherever you are going. Depending 
on the climate at your new station, 
you may want to have it undercoated 
or equipped with special accessories. 

The first question is, who pays to 
ship the car? If you are a member 
of the military services and are an 
officer, warrant officer, enlisted man 
of the top three grades or an E-4 
with more than seven years active 
service, the Government will ship 
one automobile free on the strength 
of your oversea orders. 

If you are the dependent of one 
of the above, you may ship one auto- 
mobile free if your sponsor has not 
already shipped a car. If you are an 
enlisted man of the lower three 
grades (or the fourth grade with less 
than seven years service) you may 
ship an automobile free with the 
written permission of the oversea 
commander. In certain cases over- 
sea commanders have given blanket 
authority for such shipments. The 
port will let you know what these 
cases ate. Normally you must ship 
the car within one year of the date 
your orders are issued. It is possible, 
but difficult, to have an exception 
made to this rule by your oversea 
commander. 

If you are a civilian employee of 
the Armed Services, an employee 
of the American Red Cross, or are 
otherwise entitled to Government 
transportation, you may ship an 
automobile if you pay port handling 
fees and transportation charges. The 
port fees are $29. Transportation 
charges are figured on a measure- 


ment-ton basis. For an average 
American-built four door sedan 
transportation charges are about 
$225 to Alaska, $325 to Japan, $335 
to the Mediterranean area, $300 to 
Europe, and $165 to Newfoundland, 


GETTING the car to the port is 
always your own _ responsibility, 
Most people drive them themselves, 
If you have someone else drive it to 
the port for you, you must provide 
that person with the necessary 
papers, and with a “one-shot” power 
of attorney authorizing him to act 
in your stead for purposes of ship- 
ping the car. 

Be careful about whom you choose 
to make this delivery. There are a 
number of so-called “automobile 
transport” outfits who sell space in 
the car, then give free transportation 
to someone in exchange for driving 
it. Your insurance won’t cover any 
accident that happens on such a trip, 
and you are liable to be sued if any- 
thing happens to any of these pick- 
up passengers. If you do hire a com- 
mercial transport firm, be sure it is 
reputable and is properly covered by 
insurance. Also, check with your 
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own insurance agent before making 
such a deal. 

Your port of embarkation will 
provide you with specific details on 
when, where and how to deliver the 
car. Generally, automobiles may be 
delivered to the port up to 20 days 
before the day of your port call, be- 
tween 0800 and 1500 hours on week 
days only. If your port call is for a 
Saturday, Sunday or holiday, the 
port will accept your car that day. 

There must be nothing in the auto- 
mobile except a spare tire and basic 
tools. Do not fill the dash compart- 
ment, the back seat or the trunk 
with odds and ends you forgot to 
pack, for the port will mot accept 
them. 

At the port they will put the tools, 
hub caps, fender skirts, cigarette 
lighter, removable rear view mirrors, 
and anything else that is pilferable 
in a wooden box, which will be 
bound and placed in the car. You 
will be required to fit the car with a 
gasoline tank cap that will lock (do 
this before you get to the port) and 
you must leave a set of car keys. 


WHILE you may turn your car 
over to the port authorities as much 
as twenty days before your port call, 
there is no guarantee when you will 
get it. Automobiles of military per- 
sonnel are shipped on “space re- 
quirement” basis, and those of civi- 
lian personnel on “space available” 
basis. There is a chance that your 
car will travel on the same ship 
with you, but on the other hand it 
may take several weeks for it to be 
shipped, depending on space. 

There are certain restrictions on 











where automobiles may be shipped. 
They include such places as Saudi- 
Arabia, the North Atlantic stations 
and Greece, where you must have 
written permission of the oversea 
commander to ship a car; and Ber- 
muda, where only certain small cars 
will be admitted. When you get 
your port call, the port will provide 
you with this and all other necessary 
information about shipping your car. 


ROVER’S problem is not so 
simple. Basically, personnel author- 
ized Government transportation may 
ship pets (two to a family). Author- 
ized household pets consist of dogs, 
cats and certain species of birds, but 
not horses or monkeys. 

Study the situation carefully be- 
fore you decide to take a pet with 
you. In some oversea areas there is 
no problem at all; Rover simply 
comes in as a member of the family. 
In other places, there are long quar- 
antine periods. If you ship a pet to 
or through Hawaii, he must stay in 
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quarantine four. months. In the 
Canal Zone the quarantine period is 
“not less than” four months, and the 
British will keep your dog or cat im- 
pounded for six months. In these 
places (and the many others where 
they have quarantine periods) you 
must pay the animal’s board while 
the government health people hold 
him. 

You are responsible for Rover's 
expenses during the voyage, too. If 
he is to travel on the same ship 
with you (this depends on weather 
and space) you will have to provide 
the food he eats. You will also, in 
this case, be required to exercise him, 
feed and water him, and police up 
both your pet and the area he uses. 

If he does not travel with you he 
will follow on what MSTS calls a 
“pet ship.” Here he will be well 
cared for, but you must pay in ad- 
vance the cost of feeding him during 
the trip. There is a flat rate of $30 
for pets under 30 pounds, $35 for 


heavier pets, for this service. 


WHETHER or not Rover travels 
with you, you will have to get him 
to the port in a substantial shipping 
crate, with your name, rank, serial 
number and complete oversea address 
printed on it. All pets must be 
equipped with feeding and watering 
dishes, collar, leash and muzzle. 
Cats must have an additional pan 
for sand. 

You must also present a certificate 
of rabies inoculation, a distemper 
inoculation certificate if the pet is 
less than 18 months old, and a copy 
of your orders. Actual physical 
details of handling pets vary from 
port to port. You will get specific 
instructions with your port call. 

Having made all these decisions, 
you are ready to go. You get your 
port call, the transportation people 
pick up your things for shipment 
and storage, and you are headed 


overseas. 
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Snap and polish, high training standards 
add lustre to modern facilities at the 


New Center for 


Women's Army Corps 


Lieutenant Colonel Eleanore C. Sullivan 


N DEDICATING The Women’s 

Army Corps Center at Fort 
McClellan, Alabama, in September 
1954, General Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Army Chief of Staff, keynoted the 
role of the Corps in national defense 
when he declared, “To back up and 
support our fighting men, the 
Women’s Army Corps is indispens- 
able.” 


The fact that the Army has given 
the Corps a permanent installation 
is in itself recognition of its integral 
role in Army life. And it was singu- 
larly appropriate that General Ridg- 
way should dedicate the new Cen- 
ter for it was he, while serving as 
Deputy Chief of Staff, who initiated 
action to find a permanent home for 
the Corps in 1950. 

Fort McClellan was selected as the 
site. Ground breaking ceremonies on 
7 October 1952 were followed by 
rapid construction. 

Establishment of the Corps at its 
Alabama home marks the seventh 
and final move of training activities 
for Women’s Army Corps members. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL ELEANORE 
C. SULLIVAN is Commandant of The 
Women’s Army Corps Center, Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Alabama. 


The Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps (WAAC) was established by 
Congress on 14 May 1942, and was 
taken into the Army the next year 
as the Women’s Army Corps. 
The first training center was 
located at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
and other centers were subse- 
quently established at Daytona 
Beach, Florida; Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia; Fort Devens, Massachu- 
setts, and Camp Ruston, Louisiana. 
All of these training centers were 


closed by the end of World War II. 


WITH the passage of legislation 
making the WAC part of the Regu- 
lar Army in June 1948, a WAC 
Training Center was opened at Fort 
Lee, Virginia. At this Quarter- 
master post the Center was housed 
in temporary World War II con- 
struction. During the summer of 
1954 the activity was redesignated 
The Women’s Army Corps Center 
and transferred to Fort McClellan. 

Situated in the rolling foothills 
of the Appalachian Mountains in a 
setting of tree-shaded lawns, the 
Center is rapidly becoming one of 
the beauty spots of the Army. Its 
cream colored buildings are of mod- 
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Pass in Review—a Wac Basic Company marches in parade formation as 


part of the training program. 


ern, functional design. Asphalt tile 
flooring, built-in ventilation fans and 
natural gas heating add much to its 
comfort. 

The 22 buildings comprising the 
Center were built at a cost of approx- 
imately $7,000,000. Included are 
The WAC Center Headquarters; 
ten company size, 200-woman bar- 
racks; three consolidated dining 
halls; two school buildings; a serv- 
ice club; three officers quarters with 
a capacity of 50 each; two warehouses 
and a dispensary. A chapel is being 
constructed. 


PRESENTING something of a 
variation in current peacetime Army 
construction, the Center features 
many facilities to take care of 


women’s needs. Each barracks not 
only has the traditional Army day- 
room but also a reception room— 
more usually called a ‘date room” 
by visiting soldiers—located just off 
the main entrance. This provides a 
place for men to call for their dates 
and a place for Wacs to entertain. 
Another innovation is a lounge 
equipped with pullman kitchenette 
on each floor of the three storied 
barracks. Here Wacs can brew an 
after-hours cup of coffee or fix a mid- 
night snack. Still another individual 
touch is the use of various shades of 
pastel paint in the barracks. 
Trainees live four to a cubicle 
while permanent party members 
have private rooms or share cubicles, 
two to each. Central Welfare Funds 
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have provided attractive modern 
furniture for dayrooms, reception 
rooms, and the service club. 

All basic, clerical and cadre train- 
ing as well as officer candidate, basic 
officer and advanced officer courses 
are conducted at The Center which 
receives and processes all women 
Army members recruited through- 
out the United States and its terri- 
tories. Here all basics are tested, 
interviewed and classified. Here, 
too, they receive their medical check 
and new military garb. The Center 
also serves as station for women 
reenlistees and reservists returning 
to active duty. 


THE YOUNG woman enlistee 
arriving at The Center has been 


carefully screened. All WAC en- 
listees have met education require- 
ments, have passed the mental 
screening tests, and have been rec- 
ommended by members of their 
communities. 

To qualify for enlistment a young 
woman must have a high school edu- 
cation or have passed the General 
Educational Development Test. In 
case she is under 21 years of age, 
written consent of her parents must 
be obtained. (Average age of the 
typical WAC recruit is 19.5 years.) 
Further, school records are checked 
and references obtained from two 
respected citizens in her community. 

After processing, the enlistee be- 
gins eight weeks of basic—her formal 
orientation into Army life. Many of 


Preparing a staff study or any other written assignment calls for use of the 


well equipped WAC Library. 
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Permanent party members rooming two to a cubicle are allowed to decorate 
rooms to suit their own particular tastes. 


the standard military subjects are 
taught—military justice, first aid, 
military customs and courtesies, per- 
sonnel records and _ procedures, 
character guidance. 

Since members of the Women’s 
Army Corps are not assigned to com- 
bat duties, certain courses included 
in the basic training program for 
men soldiers are omitted from the 
WAC curriculum. The manual of 
arms, for instance, is not included in 
drill instruction. Objectives in the 
physical training program also differ, 
with accent on co-ordination, flexi- 
bility and grace. 

Some of the subjects in which the 
combat soldier receives intensive 
training are taught as orientation 
courses so that WAC members can 
better understand the mission of the 
combat arms and the Army. 


CEREMONIES are an essential 





part of all WAC training. From 
reveille to regimental parades, 
every occasion possible is used to 
build the WAC esprit in her unit 
and Corps. Instruction is shared by 
company cadre and officers, an $3 
faculty committee and guest in- 
structots. 

In addition to training all basics, 
the WAC Training Battalion con- 
ducts a cadre course to provide per- 
sonnel to staff the Battalion. 

Another major unit is The 
Women’s Army Corps School, a 
Class I activity of The WAC Center 
and a part of the Regular Army 
School system. The Commanding 
Officer of the Center is also Com- 
mandant of the School. An Assis- 
tant Commandant directly supervises 
School activities. 

Two courses have been added to 
the School within the past year—the 
WAC Clerical Procedures and Typ- 
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ing Course for enlisted women, and 
the WAC Officer Advanced Course. 

The Clerical Procedures and Typ- 
ing Course starts a new class every 
two weeks. Beginning and advanced 
typing and advanced stenography are 
taught in two subcourses. Represent- 
ing something of an innovation in 
Army training, students receive from 
four to twelve weeks schooling and 
complete the course when they sat- 
isfy requirements for the appropriate 
Military Occupational Specialty. A 
maximum of eight weeks instruction 
is given in typing and administrative 
procedures, twelve weeks in stenog- 
raphy. The latter subject is taught 
only to those having some previous 
knowledge of shorthand. (Begin- 
ning shorthand is given only at The 
Adjutant General School.) 

The shortened course works in this 
way. Students are tested at the be- 
ginning of a class and those who 
meet the typing speed requirement 
go on to take the four weeks of 
administrative training. Thus a stu- 
dent may graduate after four weeks 
or as soon as she completes the 







The Wemen’s Army Corps Band prepares for an indoor concert. 





requirement for the MOS. 


A VALUABLE aid in preparing 
students for actual job assignments 
is the two weeks of practical experi- 
ence they receive in laboratories set 
up as post and army headquarters. 
Here activities simulating those of 
an actual headquarters are carried 
on to familiarize the students with 
the duties of the various sections. 
Throughout, emphasis is placed on 
administrative positions in head- 
quarters rather than on the duties 
of a company clerk, a position rela- 
tively few WACs will hold. 

An Officer Candidate Course is 
conducted once each year for quali- 
fied enlisted women. This 17-week 
course is similar in content to the 
20-week WAC Officer Basic Course 
offered twice yearly by the School. 
Graduates of the two courses are the 
primary source of WAC officers. 


SINCE the WAC has no Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, a program 
granting direct commissions to 
qualified college graduates enables 
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the Corps to obtain the service of 
women with the requisite educa- 
tional, business and professional 
experience. Depending on age and 
experience, approved applicants are 
commissioned in the Reserve as sec- 
ond lieutenants if between 21 and 
27; as first lieutenants if between 
28 and 33. 

Successful completion of the WAC 
Officer Basic Course is mecessary to 
retain the commission. Both the 
Officer Candidate Course and the 
Officer Basic Course provide instruc- 
tion in basic military subjects and 
in the duties of company grade 
officers. 

An important three weeks of both 
courses is spent in practical work in 
which the student’s time is divided 
as follows: 

For one week the student acts as 
a platoon officer in a basic company; 
the next week she works as a junior 
officer in a permanent detachment 
such as the Center’s Headquarters 
Company or in a detachment on a 
nearby post; and during the third 
week she is assigned duties in a 
staff section where she can observe 
and take part in staff operations. 
This arrangement gives the student 
officer basic knowledge directly re- 
lated to her future assignment. 


THE WAC Officer Advanced 
Course, the second new course insti- 
tuted in 1954, is scheduled yearly. 
Similar to the advanced instruction 
offered by other branches of the 
Army, this is the first advanced train- 
ing provided exclusively for WAC 
officers and, as such, is an important 
step for WAC career officers. 


The Advanced Course is designed 
to prepare WAC officers for staff 
duty at higher headquarters through: 
out the Army, as do other branch 
advanced courses. 

The senior captains and junior 
majors selected for this 20 weeks of 
instruction receive necessary back- 
ground orientation on infantry, 
airborne, armor and artillery tactics 
and techniques as well as the service 
elements of the Army. Phases of 
command and staff procedures drawn 
from the curriculum of the Com- 
mand and General Staff College 
receive attention. 

Supplementing the studies are 
field trips to military centers and 
participation in command post exer- 
cises. In LOGEX-54 members of 
the class—the first Wacs to partici- 
pate as players in this exercise—had 
positions with the various technical 
services taking part in the maneuver. 


THE CENTER’S training mission 
thus extends from recruit to ad- 
vanced officer training. However, 
now that the Corps has acquired a 
permanent installation, the Center 
is becoming more than a training 
installation; it is becoming a home 
for the Women’s Army Corps. 

In a sense the Center with its 
many fine new buildings was not 
built by carpenters or plumbers or 
electricians alone, but by the 150,000 
women who served in the WAAC 
and WAC during World War II 
and the nearly 20,000 who have 
followed them. Those women, many 
of whom are still in the WAC, were 
responsible for its acceptance as a 
permanent part of the Army. 














Procedures for evaluation and 
are described in the second of 
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A* SOME stage in his military ca- 
reer, every individual in the 
Army develops an interest in physi- 
cal disability retirement benefits. It 
may stem from a long range ap- 
praisal of personal retirement plans, 
or it may be brought sharply to 
mind during a physical check-up or 
a siege of ill health. 

But whatever the cause, the inter- 
est is entirely proper because such 
benefits are provided by the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 for dis- 
abilities resulting from performance 
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of military duties, either from illness 
or from injury. 

Although the law has been in ef- 
fect for five years, many of its pro- 
visions, and many of the policies 
governing their application, often 
are not generally understood by 
those who should be most interested. 
An article in last month’s ARMY 
INFORMATION DiGEsT explained the 
procedures involved in declaring 
service personnel fit or unfit for duty; 
the percent of disability affecting the 
granting of benefits; retirement (both 
permanent and temporary) and also 
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COLONEL PRESTON B. MAYSON, 
General Staff, is Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-1, representative on the 
Army Physical Review Council. 
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separation 
two articles on 


Physical Disability Processing 


Colonel Preston B. Mayson 


separation with severance pay; and 
the difference between legal require- 
ments of the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the Army in awarding bene- 
fits for physical defects. 

In that article, it was pointed out 
that physical disability retirement 
benefits depend upon a man or 
woman being declared unfit—either 
through illness or injury—to carry 
on duties of his or her office, rank, 
grade or rating. 


IN ORDER to be eligible for dis- 
ability benefits, the member must be 
found physically unfit and have a 
ratable disability in accordance with 
the Veterans Administration Sched- 
ule for Rating Disabilities. If the 
member has less than 20 years of 
active service, and the disability is 
rated at less than 30 percent, he or- 
dinarily will be separated from the 
service with severance pay. 

However, if the disability is rated 
at 30 percent or more, or less than 30 
percent and the member has over 20 
years of active service, he is ordi- 
narily permanently or temporarily 
retired. There are members, however, 
who have ratable disabilities as 
much as 50 percent or more but are 








not retired because they have been 
found physically fit with disabilities 
that do not interfere with perfor- 
mance of duty. 

If the disability is ratable at 30 
percent or more and is regarded as 
permanent, full retirement may be 
granted. If, however, the disability 
cannot be decided to be of a perma- 
nent nature, the individual may be 
placed on the Temporary Disability 
Retired List (TDRL) and be re- 
quired to undergo periodic physical 
examinations as recommended. In 
such instances, the individual’s case 
must be finally settled within a time 
limit of five years. 

Disability retirement pay is com- 
puted on a basis of percent of dis- 
ability, multiplied by monthly basic 
pay for the highest grade satisfac- 
torily held, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Army; or monthly 
basic pay multiplied by 214 percent 
multiplied by years of active service. 
In either case, monthly payments 
may not exceed 75 percent of basic 
monthly pay. In cases of separation 
with severance pay, the amount is 
computed by multiplying the number 
of years of service by two months 
basic pay—but the total may not ex- 
ceed two years basic pay. 

With this as background, it be- 
comes apparent that discovery of 
physical unfitness and its extent, and 
determining fitness or unfitness of 
the individual for duty, are highly 
important. Procedures for evaluation 
and separation are covered fully in 
AR 600-450. Standards of physical 
fitness and unfitness for retention on 


active duty are given in SR 40-120-1. 
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GENERALLY, the machinery for 
determining physical fitness or unfit- 
ness involves several steps—first, ex- 
amination by an attending medical 
officer; second, consideration by a 
medical board of three or more med- 
ical officers; third, examination of 
all records by a Physical Evaluation 
Board (PEB) which makes recom- 
mendations only; fourth, review by 
the Army Physical Review Council; 
fifth, in cases where appropriate, 
review by the Army Physical Dis- 
ability Appeal Board; and lastly, 
final decision by the Secretary of the 
Army. 

These steps insure that all rights 
of the individual are fully protected, 
in accordance with Section 413 of the 
Act which provides that no member 
shall be separated or retired for phys- 
ical disability without “a full and 
fair hearing” if he should demand 
it. This, however, does not mean that 
the individual may institute pro- 
ceedings by first demanding “a full 
and fair hearing.” 

Physical unfitness may be discov- 
ered in several ways—at the final 
type examination given prior to sep- 
aration or retirement; as a result of 
an illness that prompts the individ- 
ual voluntarily to seek a physical 
evaluation; following the onset of 
chronic ailments that reduce the in- 
dividual’s efficiency to the point 
where his commanding officer orders 
him to a hospital; or as a result of 
wounds, accidents or sudden or rap- 
idly progressive serious diseases that 
cause a sudden interruption in per- 
formance of duty. 


DISABILITIES are carefully 
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treated and studied in armed serv- 
ice medical facilities, either on an 
in-patient or out-patient basis. Every 
effort is made, through medicine or 
surgery, to return the individual to 
full health. When, however, it be- 
comes apparent to the attending 
medical officer that the individual’s 
physical condition may be harmed 
by further performance of military 
duty, or that his condition is such 
that he can no longer perform such 
duty, the case is presented for study 
by a medical board. 

All medical evidence available is 
assembled and a clinical abstract is 
prepared. The board, appointed by 
the hospital commander, studies the 
data and irons out any differences in 
medical opinion among members of 
the hospital staff on any aspect of a 
case. 

It considers diagnoses, fitness for 
service, line of duty status, and 
proper disposition of the individual. 


THE BOARD has three choices. 
It may return the individual to duty; 
it may recommend further hospitali- 
zation; or it may deem the individual 
unfit for further service. In the lat- 
ter instance, the case is referred to a 
Physical Evaluation Board. 

Before the case is considered by a 
PEB, the individual is advised of all 
rights by hospital authorities and by 
a counsel. These include personal 
appearance and/or representation by 
counsel before the board. The coun- 
sel may be military, at no cost, or 
civilian if the individual desires to 
employ one at his own expense. 

Because Physical Evaluation 
Boards function under the Army as 


a whole rather than under the Army 
Medical Service, they are appointed 
in the United States by Command- 
ing Generals of the Armies and the 
Military District of Washington. 
Overseas, they are appointed by com- 
mands in some instances. 

All such boards consist of a quo- 
rum of three officers plus a non-vot- 
ing recorder. The president and re- 
corder are permanent members. At 
least one medical officer and an offi- 
cer of the same component as the 
individual—that is, Regular or Re- 
serve — are on each board. If feas- 
ible, members should be senior in 
rank to the individual appearing 
before the board. 


ALL available evidence bearing 
on the individual’s disability is stud- 
ied by the board. Any statement 
which he or his counsel desire to 
make, and any testimony offered by 
witnesses, also is considered. 

The board, after deliberation, con- 
firms the findings of the medical 
board and makes other findings be- 
fore forwarding its proceedings to 
the Department of the Army. 

Such findings only bear the weight 
of recommendations. Essentially they 
consist of findings as to the individ- 
ual’s physical fitness; whether the 
disability was incurred under cir- 
cumstances entitling the member to 
retirement (e¢.g., whether it was the 
result of intentional misconduct or 
willful neglect; where necessary 
whether it was the proximate result 
of performance of active duty and in 
line of duty; whether it arose in the 
service or was aggravated by service; 
whether it is permanent or may be 











permanent) and the percent of dis- 
ability according to the current Vet- 
erans Administration Schedule for 
Rating Disabilities. 


AT this point the individual is 
given an opportunity to submit a 
written rebuttal to any of the recom- 
mendations with which he or she 
may disagree. The person is entitled 
to assistance from his counsel in pre- 
paring such a paper. 

Recommendations of the board, 
plus all records considered, are then 
reviewed by the Army Physical Re- 
view Council. This Council is com- 
posed of experienced officers who 
are representatives from the Offices 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, 
The Judge Advocate General and 
The Surgeon General. 

Its members base their action on 
the same evidence as that considered 
by the PEB, plus the individual’s 
rebuttal if one is made—but the indi- 
vidual is not heard in person at this 
level. A major function of this group 
is to insure similar findings and rec- 
ommendations for like degrees of 
disability from the different Physi- 
cal Evaluation Boards. 


IF THE Review Council concurs 
with the PEB, The Adjutant Gen- 
eral representing the Secretary of 
the Army, takes final action. But if 
the Review Council desires further 
evidence—or believes that the evi- 
dence of record is not consistent with 
the findings or recommendations—it 
may return the proceedings to the 
Physical Evaluation Board for inclu- 
sion of additional evidence, or for 
further consideration. In this case, 
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should the reconvened board change 
its recommendations, the individ. 
ual has the right to submit another 
rebuttal. 

Another course is open to the Army 
Physical Review Council, however, 
If it is believed that the PEB has 
made erroneous recommendations 
due only to such matters as differ. 
ences of opinion or comparative lack 
of experience in applying the Sched- 
ule for Rating Disabilities, then the 
Council may revise the ratings or 
findings without returning the pro- 
ceedings. 

In such instances, if the benefits 
awarded the individual are lowered, 
or if the results of the Review Coun- 
cil’s action are to his detriment, he 
is so notified by letter from The 
Adjutant General. He then has an- 
other opportunity for rebuttal. 

If a rebuttal is submitted, the case 
goes to the Army Physical Disability 
Appeal Board for decision. If there 
is a lack of agreement among mem- 
bers of the Review Council as to im- 
portant determinations, the case is 
referred to the Army Physical Dis- 
ability Appeal Board for decision. 


THE ARMY Physical Disability 
Appeal Board is under the supervi- 
sion of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army (Manpower and Reserve 
Forces) and is usually composed of 
general officers from branches other 
than the Army Medical Service. It 
may concur with the PEB or with 
the Army Physical Review Council— 
or it may resolve differences into 
and revised determinations. 
Such actions then go to the Secretary 
of the Army for final decision. 
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Under provisions of the Career 
Compensation Act, the Secretary of 
each service prescribes the criterion 
governing physical fitness and un- 
fitness for retention on active duty, 
and the procedure for evaluation and 
for separation for physical disability. 


At every level, the care given to 
safeguarding the individual, and the 
procedures adopted to insure a full 
and fair hearing, merit every person’s 
profound confidence in the Army’s 
implementation of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. 





— Organizational Changes 


Effective 17 February, the Office of the 
Chief of Legislative Liaison was trans- 
ferred from the Army Staff to the Office 
of the Secretary of the Army. 


The Chief of Legislative Liaison is 
now directly responsible to the Secretary 
of the Army and is responsive to the re- 
quirements of the Chief of Staff for liai- 
son with members and committees of the 
Congress. The Office of the Chief of Legis- 
lative Liaison is the sole agency of the 
Army authorized to conduct liaison with 
the Congress, except in areas affecting 
budgets, appropriations and other related 
financial matters. Specifically, and in ac- 
cordance with policies, guide-lines, and 
procedures established by the Secretary 
of Defense, he is responsible for— 

Providing advice and assistance to the 
Secretary of the Army and to the Chief 
of Staff on legislative aspects of Depart- 
ment of the Army policies, plans, and 
programs. 

Coordinating and supervising the De- 
partment of the Army’s legislative pro- 
gram. 


Maintaining liaison with members and 
committees of the Congress on legislative 
matters of interest to or assigned to the 
Department of the Army, on investiga- 
tions of Army activities, and on Army mat- 
ters of interest to members and committees 
of the Congress. 





Providing a central point for Depart- 





Office of the Chief of Legislative Liaison 


ment of the Army contact with members 
and committees of the Congress. 

Maintaining liaison with other agencies 
of the Department of Defense, and with 
other governmental agencies, on legisla- 
tive and related matters of concern to the 
Army. 

Clearing and coordinating Department 
of the Army correspondence and reports 
to be sent to members and committees of 
the Congress. 

Assisting in the arrangement of travel 
for members and committees of the Con- 
gress when such travel relates to activities 
of the Army Establishment. 

Supervising the preparation and proc- 
essing of Army-proposed executive orders 
and proclamations, and of reports per- 
taining thereto. 

Coordinating the testimony of repre- 
sentatives of the Army when such testi- 
mony relates to legislation or investiga- 
tions of interest or concern to the Army, 
including the furnishing of data, com- 
ments, and witnesses. 

Supervising the preparation and mainte- 
nance of legislative files and drafts of 
bills, executive orders and proclamations 
which would be required by the Depart- 
ment of the Army in the event of war or 
other national emergency. 

In addition, the Chief of Legislative 
Liaison serves as the Army member of 
the Department of Defense Congressional 
Liaison Coordinating Council. 
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In combat, Quonsets or Stateside billets 
Army libraries reach out to serve 





The Reading-est Army 


Colonel L. W. Jackson 


ew United States Army is a 
reading Army. 

In the more than thirteen hun- 
dred library service units throughout 
the world, Army personnel during 
the past fiscal year accounted for a 
circulation of more than three mil- 
lion items each month—almost forty 
million every year. 

But supplying books and periodi- 
cals to the Army is not the sole 
function of the library service units. 
Many of them conduct lectures, fo- 
rums, reading clubs, music apprecia- 
tion hours (presenting everything 
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from jazz to classical music) and 
furnish hospital patients with recre- 
ation and entertainment. Some even 
conduct story hours for dependent 
children residing on post. 


To carry out their varied func- 
tions, Army libraries all over the 
world are designed for something 
more than recreation; they also pro- 
vide facilities and advisory service 
enabling thousands of soldiers to 
find reference material for individual 
study in USAFI or local school 
courses. 


In brief, the Army library pro- 
gtam strives to give the soldier a 
service comparable to that provided 
by the best civilian organizations. 
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On posts and in hospitals, Army 
libraries are organized and operated 
like a city public library. About three 
out of four of these main and branch 
libraries are located in separate 
buildings. 

In combat and maneuver areas or 
in small isolated stations, every ef- 
fort is made to get books, maga- 
zines and other reading material to 
the troops in such quantity and va- 
riety that there will be enough for 
everyone and something for every 
taste. Branch libraries, deposit col- 
lections and bookmobiles serve men 
far from the main facilities. 


ARMY libraries today are staffed 
by some four hundred librarians, 
about 150 of whom are overseas. 
Most of them are women, wearing a 
distinctive blue gabardine uniform 
in winter and striped blue and white 
seersucker in summer. All are grad- 
uates of accredited library schools. 

The program is supported by 
funds appropriated by the Congress. 
Supplementing these, certain non- 
appropriated funds derived from 
profits of the Army and Air Force 
Motion Picture and Exchange Serv- 
ices provide a major contribution in 


support of library activities. 

The Adjutant General is respon- 
sible for the Army library program, 
in addition to other recreation pro- 
grams such as service clubs, crafts, 
soldier music, shows, sports and re- 
lated activities. The Special Services 
Division exercises responsibility. 


TODAY’S program has come a 
long way from the days when Gen- 
eral Order No. 46, 25 July 1895, 
provided that “the post exchange 
will combine the features of reading 
and recreation rooms . . . Its primary 
purpose is to supply the troops... 
and to afford them means of rational 
recreation and amusement.” 

In World War I library service 
was furnished by the War Service 
Committee of the American Library 
Association, an affiliated organiza- 
tion of the War Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities 
which had been created to coordi- 
nate volunteer agencies working in 
the field of leisure-time activities for 
troops. Books and periodicals were 
provided for camps in the United 
States and overseas. By March 1919 
more than two million books had 
been shipped overseas. 


Army library facilities range from permanent buildings at fixed installations 
to tents overseas. Below is the post library at Fort Benning, Georgia; a tent 
library in France appears on opposite page. 
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Following the war, it was decided 
that the Army would assume re- 
sponsibility for its own library pro- 
gram. The existing program grew 
from there. 

During World War II, book 
stocks in the Continental United 
States grew from about 570,000 vol- 
umes to a peak of around eight 
million in 1944. In addition more 
than one hundred million paper- 
bound pocket-sized books and 265,- 
000,000 specially printed magazines 
were distributed to troops overseas 
and to hospitalized personnel. 


AT THE peak of library opera- 
tions just after World War II, ap- 
proximately 800 librarians were em- 
ployed in some two thousand post 
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and field installation libraries. The 
Korean campaign caused a change 
in the program, when it became 
necessary to serve troops in that far- 
off area. At the height of that oper- 
ation, 240,000 books and 364,000 
individual magazines in regular com- 
mercial editions were distributed 
monthly. 

The Army library program today 
is so organized as to provide ready 
access to adequate quantities of up- 
to-date reading and allied materials 
in all subject fields. Army personnel 
are encouraged to use its resources 
for information, education, recrea- 
tion, reference and_ bibliography. 
Success of the program is evident in 
its intensive use by Army personnel 
everywhere. 
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Certainty supplants guesswork 


in the Signal Corps’ newest 







Air Traffic Control System 


For Army Aviation 


Captain Robert W. Danford 


F pags AVIATORS required to 

fly with few aids in the combat 
zone in the past will get effective 
electronic support if a new system 
recently tested by the Signal Corps 
is adopted. The system, tailor-made 
to fit the needs of Army Aviation, 
is designed to facilitate rapid and 
efficient transport operations by 
Army aircraft operating on closed- 
loop airways under immediate super- 
vision and control of an Air Traffic 
Service Officer. 

Because Army fixed wing air- 
planes are limited to 5000 pounds 
empty weight, existing electronic 
equipment used in similar systems 
by the U. S. Air Force and commer- 
cial aircraft proved to be too bulky 
and too heavy to be practicable for 
Army Aviation. Consequently the 
Signal Corps was required to build 
new equipment from scratch. 

A test of the new system was made 
last summer at Exercise Skydrop II 
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at Camp Mackall, North Carolina, 
where the Signal Corps set up an 
experimental Army Aviation Flight 
Traffic Operations System. 

With the exception of certain 
weather conditions such as icing, 
extreme turbulence and high velocity 
sutface winds, the new system, it was 
demonstrated, provides close coordi- 
nation and control of Army aircraft 
in day and night operations. 


THE experimental closed-loop 
airway was a diamond-shaped course, 
about 200 miles long, one leg sepa- 
rated by approximately 25 miles from 
the other at the widest point. The 
rear base was located on the Mackall 
Army airfield and the forward bases 
at Darlington, South Carolina, and 
Woodward, North Carolina. 

In making the tests, the block 
movement principle was employed 
—that is, the number of planes in 
the entire system at any given time 
was controlled. Close coordination 
of flights leaving one block and 
entering the next was a key feature. 


eee 






















Aircraft flying the course were 
time spaced at take-off intervals of 
from three to six minutes, and they 
were spaced both horizontally and 
vertically while in the air. A mini- 
mum of 500 feet vertical separation 
was specified between helicopters 
and fixed-wing aircraft which nor- 
maily operate at higher altitudes. 

Through use of mobile control 
towers at both the rear and the for- 
ward bases, special equipment lo- 
cated at intervals along the airway, 
marker beacons to transmit auto- 
matic signals, and special radar 
equipment and intercommunication 
systems, close control was maintained 
at every stage of flight. 

Pilots flying L-20 “Beavers” and 
H-19 or H-25 helicopters operated 
on the airways from early morning 
until after dark each day gathering 
data under varied conditions of visi- 
bility and weather. From the stand- 
point of both flying and control 
personnel, the system, while simple, 
was highly effective. 


HEART of the system is the Air 
Traffic Control Coordination Cen- 
ter (ATCCC) which normally 
would be located at the rear of the 
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This portable airfield control tower 
was used at a rear base during the 
Skydrop II trials. 


Radar equipment installed in a sear 
light trailer assisted aircraft in la 
ings during adverse weather, 




















Under com- 


closed-loop 
mand of the Air Traffic Service Offi- 


system. 


cer, the Center is the clearing 
authority for all flights in the sys- 
tem. Its mission is to insure maxi- 
mum safety, efficiency and _utiliza- 
tion of time and space on the airway. 

As a pilot prepares for departure 
from the rear base, he radios the 
mobile control tower, and is given a 
designation consisting of a letter (F 
for fixed wing or R for rotary wing 
aircraft) and a number. 

When the pilot is airborne, the 
tower operator calls ATCCC where 
a plot for the flight is entered on a 
large plotting board. This shows 
time of arrival at the first station on 
the airway. Meanwhile the pilot has 
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Equipment of the Air Traffic Co- 
ordination Center is housed in a 
mobile van. 
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switched to the ATCCC frequency. 


AS SOON as he arrives over the 
first check point, the pilot radios the 
Air Traffic Service Officer who then 
enters the information on the plot- 
ting board. Successive reporting 
points are handled in the same man- 
ner. In this way ATCCC knows 
exactly where each airplane is in the 
general pattern and is able to control 
entrance into the next block. 

On approaching the terminal field, 
the flight is given clearance to leave 
the control frequency, whereupon 
the pilot switches to radar frequency. 


From this control panel, continuous 
contact is maintained with Army 
aircraft flying between rear and 
forward bases. 






ATCCC has already alerted the radar 
operator and transmitted the flight’s 
position. 

Surveillance of the flight is con- 
tinued by radar which transmits to 
the pilot the necessary headings and 
advises him of the minimum alti- 
tude to which he will be brought pre- 
paratory to landing. 

If the radar workload permits, the 
pilot’s clearance to land will be re- 
layed by radar. Otherwise he 
switches to the terminal tower fre- 
quency at the proper time to receive 
such information. 


If it becomes apparent that a pilot 
cannot accomplish a contemplated 
landing safely, he will be instructed 
by ATCCC to “go around again.” 
The pilot may be directed to re- 
enter the landing pattern or go out 
of the closed-loop to an alternate 
field. — 


Experience with the proposed sys- 
tem in Skydrop II is now being 
evaluated by the Signal Corps as a 
basis for further development of 
electronic equipment and techniques 
that will aid in control of future 
Army air operations. 
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Decreased weight, increased effectiveness 


of Ordnance items are vital by-products of 











the 
TOUGH LIGHTWEIGHT 


A. Hurlich 


<¢{OITHER I got powerfully strong 

overnight or this thing sud- 
denly lost a lot of weight somehow,” 
grunted a puzzled member of a mor- 
tar team as he hefted with compara- 
tive ease a new mortar base plate 
which had just been issued. 

The soldier was right about the 
equipment being lighter. Where 
formerly two men were required to 
carry the 47-pound base plate, the 
new 24-pound item could easily be 
handled by one. The reason—use of 
a “new” metal, titanium, in its man- 
ufacture. 

Quotations are used around the 
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word “new” because titanium actu- 
ally is not new at all. It was discovered 
in 1789, isolated in relatively pure 
form in 1835, and its properties of 
potential value in ordnance have 
been long known. Yet as late as 
1950 it was mainly a_ laboratory 
curiosity. The metal is “new” only 
in the sense that methods for pro- 
ducing and using it are just now 
being evolved. 

Largely because of the research 
and development program carried 
out by or under direction of the Ord- 
nance Corps, it was possible to pro- 
duce new base plates just as strong 
as the steel ones they replace. Proto- 
type gun carriage outriggers which 
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weigh 25 pounds compared to 43.5 
pounds for steel ones having the 
same strength, have been manufac- 
tured for engineering tests. 
Experimental recoilless rifles made 
from titanium alloys have withstood 
firing trials. Flash suppressors which 
reduce or eliminate the flame from 
cannon muzzles were too heavy and 
bulky when made from steel but 
they, too, have been produced from 
titanium and its alloys. When the 
problems of high cost and quantity 
production are solved, the Army 
may well expect to see the adoption 
of titanium for the wholesale pro- 
duction of these and other items. 


A NOT TOO distant tomorrow 
undoubtedly will see tanks made 
with armor plate as strong as steel 
but lighter. Titanium, either pure 
or alloyed, before too long may be 
replacing steel in many sorts of equip- 
ment, weapons and missiles. 

The metal also should prove of 
great importance in special ammuni- 


tion and guided missiles. It could 
be used to reduce the weight of 
shells, rockets and missiles, thus in- 
creasing effective ranges. Currently, 
a major problem is that both high 
speed aircraft and missiles undergo 
aerodynamic heating of their skins 
and forward sections. The relatively 
high temperature range of titanium 
compared to existing aluminum al- 
loys should alleviate some of this. 

Not only in the military field but 
in the commercial world as well, 
manufacturers are experimenting 
with it for use in airplane frames. 
Soon many everyday household and 
commercial items may be lighter, 
easier to handle, cheaper to operate, 
because of the Army’s work in ex- 
ploiting this “new” metal as an en- 
gineering material. 


THE STORY behind the develop- 
ment of this common but hitherto 
almost unusable metal is another one 
of long, costly research and develop- 
ment by the Army—research original- 


A titanium base plate for the 8l-mm. mortar weighs 24 pounds compared 


with 47 pounds for the same item made of steel. 
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ly undertaken for military purposes 
but which today may have a far 
reaching effect on the national econ- 
omy. As in so many instances in the 
varied fields of medicine, food, cloth- 
ing, fuels and others, research un- 
doubtedly would have lagged for 
many years had it not been for the 
interest taken by the Army. 

Considering that some of the 
characteristics of this metal were so 
long known, why was it so difficult 
to develop ways and means of uti- 
lizing it? For the answer, an under- 
standing of the metal’s special quali- 
ties is necessary. 

Titanium is the ninth most com- 
mon element in the earth’s crust, 
and is the fourth most common en- 
gineering metal. It ranks only after 
aluminum, iron and magnesium in 
quantity. It is lightweight, strong, 
tough and corrosion resistant. It 
weighs 40 percent less than steel 
(.16 pounds per cubic inch com- 
pared to .28 pounds for steel) and 
only 60 percent more than aluminum 
(.10 pounds per cubic inch). 

The professional chemist knows 
this metal by the symbol Ti; its 
atomic number is 22; atomic weight, 
47.90; valence, 4; melting point 
about 1,800° Centigrade or 3150° 
Fahrenheit; boiling point estimated 
over 3,000° Centigrade; and its den- 
sity is 4.5 grams per cubic centimeter 
at 18° Centigrade. Physically, it is 
silver-white, lustrous, as hard as iron. 

The engineer and ordnance de- 
signer alike are impressed by the fact 
that titanium alloys have been de- 
veloped having tensile strengths 
equivalent to heat treated alloy 
steels—that is, up to about 200,000 





pounds per square inch. By contrast, 
commercially available aluminum al. 
loys are limited to around 80,000 
pounds per square inch. 

_ Properly processed titanium al- 
loys possess ductility and toughness 
(shock resistance) far superior to 
that of aluminum alloys and in the 
range of high quality alloy steels. 


AMONG its advantages, titanium 
is superior in corrosion resistance to 
aluminum, better than many spe- 
cially developed corrosion-resistant 
high alloy steels, and immune to salt 
water and marine atmosphere. It can 
be hot and cold rolled, forged, ex- 
truded, machined and welded. 

From this, plus the fact that it is 
potentially available in huge quanti- 
ties in the United States and Canada 
in the form of ilmenite or rutile ores, 
it is evident that there must be some 
reason why this metal has not been 
in wide military and commercial 
use long before this. 

The reasons are several. In the 
first place, its high. melting point 
makes it costly to smelt. Second, 
when very hot or molten, it readily 
absorbs and reacts with atmospheric 
nitrogen and oxygen to form brittle 
compounds which render it useless 
from a structural viewpoint. 

Thus despite the fact that a basic 
extractive process was developed in 
the early 1940’s by Dr. Wilhelm 
Kroll, then a consultant to the 
United States Bureau of Mines, ti- 
tanium until 1950 had but few com- 
mercial uses—as a basis for smoke 
producing material in warfare, and 
for mordants (that is, substances for 
fixing dyes) and as electrodes. 
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In 1946 the Bureau of Mines pub- 
lished two papers on the prepara- 
tion, fabrication, physical and me- 
chanical properties of ductile tita- 
nium and some of its alloys. At that 
time, two pilot production plants 
operated by the Bureau were produc- 
ing the metal in pound quantities. 

With publication of the papers, 
considerable interest was immedi- 
ately aroused among ordnance metal- 
lurgists who were quick to appreci- 
ate the importance of this light- 
weight, high strength material. 

In June 1946 the Watertown Lab- 
oratory received samples of com- 
mercially cast titanium. Although 
exceedingly corrosion resistant, they 
wete found to be extremely brittle 
because of their high carbon and 
nitrogen content. 


WITHIN a year, a systematic re- 
search and development program 
was started by the Ordnance Corps. 
Financial support was granted to the 
Bureau of Mines for research on al- 
loys of titanium with other metals. 
Later the Ordnance Corps provided 
that agency with financial support 
for studies on the production of me- 
tallic titanium. In return the Bureau 
of Mines agreed to provide the 
Corps and its contractors with tita- 
nium for their own studies. The 
Watertown Arsenal Laboratory 
maintained technical liaison. 

In 1948 one private industrial 
plant began limited production, turn- 
ing out a few tons only, and a sec- 
ond company began operations in 
1950. Even so, production in the 
United States in 1951 amounted to 
a mere 500 tons and the price ranged 





from fifteen to twenty dollars a 
pound for mill products such as bars, 
plates and strips. 

In 1950 the Watertown Arsenal 
undertook a survey of the titanium 
producing industry in an endeavor 
to reduce the price through expan- 
sion of production. 

Meanwhile the Ordnance Corps 
had begun a highly practical pro- 
gram of research and development 
of strong alloys of titanium. A con- 
tract was initiated at New York 
University to investigate the mole- 
cular structure of a number of alloys 
as a necessary preliminary to study- 
ing the heat treatability and me- 
chanical properties of titanium alloys. 


ARMOR was selected as the first 
ordnance application for investiga- 
tion because here especially the old 
struggle between the offensive and 
the defensive was most acute. Im- 
provements in armor-defeating am- 
munition were making it necessary 
to increase thickness—and therefore 
weight — of tanks until the juncture 
was reached where it became im- 
practicable to add any more weight. 
If, therefore, some lighter metal 
could be used which would give the 
same protection, the tank would con- 
tinue supreme over armor-defeating 
ammunition. 

Further, by developing a metal 
suitable for use as armor plate, ob- 
viously that metal would also be 
desirable for such military appli- 
cations as gun carriages, structural 
components of vehicles, bridging, 
pressure vessels and possibly ammu- 
nition. Titanium looked like the best 
solution if the interrelated problems 
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of working it, and then of reducing 
costs, could be solved. 


WHILE studies were already 
under way, the Korean crisis in 
1950 highlighted the need for major 
improvements in armored fighting 
vehicles and other ordnance equip- 
ment. As a consequence, General J. 
Lawton Collins, then Chief of Staff, 
directed the Chief of Ordnance to 
step up the program. 

An Army coordinator was placed 
in charge of developing a major 
research and development program. 
Technical supervision was assigned 
to Watertown Arsenal. 

Although the Ordnance Corps 
was directed not to concern itself 
with the problems of winning tita- 
nium from its ores, all other areas 
of research were vigorously explored. 
This included alloy development, 
phase diagrams and transformation 
studies, hot and cold forming, cast- 
ing, powder metallurgy, welding, 
surface hardening, machining, heat 
treatment, studies of flow and frac- 
ture characteristics of the metal and 
its alloys, and development of chem- 
ical analysis and metallographic 
methods. 

Early in 1951 the Watertown Ar- 
senal organized a Metallurgical Ad- 
visory Committee on Titanium, 
staffed by technical personnel from 
industry, universities, research and 
Government agencies. 

The committee is divided into a 
number of panels, each dealing with 
a specific area. Among its activities 
it disseminates technical informa- 
tion, and is the medium through 
which the Ordnance Corps makes 
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known its requirements. 


WITHIN a year, research con- 
tracts for about two million dollars 
were let with universities, research 
establishments and titanium produc. 
ing and fabricating facilities. Further 
programs were established at various 
arsenal laboratories, primarily at 
Watertown but also at Pitman-Dunn 
Laboratories, Frankford Arsenal. 

Now the problem of increasing 
production and reducing costs be- 
came a major factor. Open-end con- 
tracts totalling two and a half mil. 
lion dollars were let in January 
1951 with the three major producers 
then in operation — Rem-Cru Tita- 
nium, Inc., Titanium Metals Corpo- 
ration of America, and Republic Steel 
Corporation. 

In all, about seventy research con- 
tracts, not counting renewals, were 
placed outside of Ordnance Corps 
facilities and nineteen sub-projects 
in various fields of titanium research 
were initiated in Ordnance arsenals. 

One of the major problems in- 
volved the production of shock- 
resistant welded joints which had to 
be capable of withstanding impact 
of missiles without failure of the 
welds. Complicating the problem 
was the tendency of titanium, when 
heated, to combine with undesirable 
elements which make it brittle. 


DEVELOPMENT of the mortat 
base plate which so astonished sol- 
diers by its lightness, provided the 
first practical experience in the fab- 
rication of titanium by cold forming 
and welding. The initial work was 
done in a glass topped helium filled 
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box fitted with rubber sleeves and 
gloves through which the welder 
worked. 

Obviously such a method would 
not be suitable for large scale pro- 
duction. Finally the problem was 
solved by shielding the electrode 
with inert gas by means of special 
equipment. Now the welding can be 
done in the open air, since the gas 
shield prevents contamination by at- 
mospheric oxygen and nitrogen. 

Work on the base plug for the 
81-mm. mortar further demonstrated 
that titanium can be satisfactorily 
machined into complex shapes. Simi- 
lar items such as outriggers, flash 
suppressors and others have been 
comparatively easy to make. 


Early fabrication of titanium was 
done in this glass-topped, helium 
filled chamber equipped with special 
sleeves through which the welder 
worked. 

























AFTER four years of expanded 
titanium research, it is possible to 
assess some of the tangible results, 
as follows: 

The strongest and toughest alloys 
of titanium now commercially avail- 
able were originally developed under 
Ordnance Corps sponsorship. 

Ordnance Corps laboratories first 
demonstrated the embrittling effects 
of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen and 
hydrogen upon titanium and its al- 
loys. As a result, ways and means 
were found to minimize this unde- 
sirable effect — principally by elimi- 
nating the use of graphite furnaces 
for melting of the metal. 

It was established, too, that tita- 
nium alloys respond to heat treatment 
and that a wide range of mechanical 
properties can be obtained by proper 
heat treatment. 

Also-under Ordnance Corps spon- 
sorship and in many cases directly in 
Ordnance Corps laboratories, tech- 
niques have been developed for ma- 
chining, hot and cold forming, weld- 
ing, surface hardening, chemical anal- 
ysis and testing of titanium and its 
alloys. 

An improved method of produc- 
ing strong and tough titanium alloy 
castings of relatively small size has 
recently been developed by an Ord- 
nance Corps facility. 

Finally, a rotating fund for stabil- 
izing titanium stockpiles by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration was 
initiated on recommendation of the 
Ordnance Corps. Titanium so ac- 
quired proved to be of great assist- 
ance when the Air Force started its 
own program of utilizing titanium 
in aircraft. 
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Although these accomplishments 
are great, further research efforts still 
are necessary in developing its alloys 
and solving certain machining and 
processing problems. 


AT PRESENT, however, titanium 
technology has been sufficiently ad- 
vanced so that its utilization in large 
scale production could begin at once 
but for two factors—high cost and 
low production. 

In an effort to solve these prob- 
lems, the Ordnance Corps fostered 
the initial rise in production by its 
early purchases of material for re- 
search and by subsequent purchase of 
sizable quantities of titanium for pro- 
totype applications. The titanium in- 
dustry had predicted in 1950 that in- 
creased production would reduce 
costs, but this has not followed. 

Several factors account for this. 
They include high cost of the raw 
material (titanium sponge costs about 
$4.50 a pound); high mill costs re- 
sulting from low production rates 
and consequent high handling costs; 
limited use of return scrap because 
of the present lack of satisfactory 
methods for reprocessing it; and the 
high amortization allowances granted 
producers of titanium sponge be- 
cause of a belief that the existing 
process will soon become obsolete. 


A SOUND titanium industry prob- 
ably will have been firmly estab- 
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lished by 1960, with production in 
the range of 100,000 to 125,000 tons 
per year. When this is accomplished 
the material should sell for $2.50 to 
$3 per pound, which should make it 
practical for use in much Army 
equipment. Obviously utilization will 
increase sharply as prices fall and 
availability increases. 

Even today, with present costs, the 
Air Force finds it practical to utilize 
titanium in its building program 
since costs are offset and payloads 
increased by saving in weight. For 
some time to come, even after costs 
are reduced and production is 
stepped up, it is expected that the 
bulk of production will go into the 
manufacture of both military and 
civilian aircraft. 

Meanwhile, in order to emerge as 
a healthy, self-sufficient industry, ti- 
tanium production must continue to 
be subsidized by the Government, 


IN THIS transition period, the 
Ordnance Corps and other Depart- 
ment of Defense agencies may be said 
to be assisting in the birth and rapid 
growth of a metallurgical process 
which is destined to be a major factor 
in the country’s economy. Certain it 
is that acceleration and development 
of this new industry has given the 
Nation a great military advantage 
realizable in the increased speed, 
range and combat effectiveness of 
military equipment built from ti- 
tanium. 
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A Pittsburgh AAA Unit 
Puts | & E on TV in 





“Your Army in View” 


Private First Class Richard L. Hoffman 


N ANTIAIRCRAFT batteries 

where the problem of isolation 
is always acute, the routine matter 
of bringing information and edu- 
cation to troops through lectures and 
discussion presents a unique chal- 
lenge. With units scattered so as to 
form a protective ring of fire around 
strategic targets, only a small part 
of the command is able to attend 
any single session. 

How, then, can a Troop Informa- 
tion and Education class be pre- 
sented, utilizing scattered personnel 
resources, and at the same time 
allow all units to participate? The 
18th AAA Group in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, solved this problem 
by a combination of good fortune 
and ingenuity. 

Good fortune came with the ad- 
vent of educational television in 
Pittsburgh where WQED was set up 
as “the first community-sponsored 
television station in the Nation.” A 
non-commercial, non-profit institu- 
tion supported by community dona- 
tion, WQED serves Greater Pitts- 





PRIVATE FIRST CLASS RICHARD L. 
HOFFMAN, USA, writer and director of 
“Your Army In View”, is assigned to 
Headquarters, 18th Antiaircraft Artillery 
Group, Broughton, Pennsylvania. 


burgh and the ten surrounding coun- 
ties—an area with a potential view- 
ing audience of two million persons. 

WQED’s educational and enter- 
tainment docket includes everything 
from university scientists and acade- 
micians, accredited high school 
classes, current affairs and civic lead- 
ers to classical and modern drama, 
ballet, music, art and sports events. 

To these, the 18th AAA Group 
Information Series was added, large- 
ly due to the imagination and initi- 
ative of the Group S-2 officer, who 
was convinced that the Group had 
the talent and the desire to produce 
a “live” television series. 

When WQED’s program director 
approached the unit with a request 
for some Army training films, the 
idea of a “live” show was advanced. 
Time was made available on a three- 
month trial basis. The Group now 
had to prove itself. What follows 
is the story of how it won a place 
on television. 


AT FIRST the task of selecting a 
title seemed minor; however, as time 
passed and discussion produced noth- 
ing but laryngitis, only the pressure 
of the deadline forced a decision. 













































ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 
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The 18th AAA Group chaplain describes his experiences in Europe and 








Asia, adding a personal note to the program on Army Chaplain activities. 


Wanted was something “catchy” yet 
dignified. Titles were picked, chewed, 
digested and discarded. Finally the 
name “Your Army in View” was 
concocted five minutes before it was 
officially printed in the station’s 
“Program Previews.” To everyone’s 
amazement, studio experts were en- 
thusiastic over the choice. 

Next a permanent format was 
needed for the series—one that could 
be appreciated by civilian viewers as 
well as by the troops. The close 
association between Troop and Pub- 
lic Information was already recog- 
nized in the Group, where both func- 
tions were combined in one office. 

This twofold objective was in line 
with the views of Major General 
Gilman C. Mudgett, Army Chief of 
Information and Education, who, at 
opening exercises of the Army In- 
formation School in August 1954, 


stated, “Don’t ever think of them 
[the Troop Information and Public 
Information Programs] separately. 
They are tied together just as closely 
as two programs could be tied to- 
gether. You are working with the 
same group of facts, but you are 
beaming it to two audiences... .” 


IN SEEKING to incorporate top- 
ics of mutual interest to military and 
civilian communities, a balance had 
to be struck between both interests. 
Caution had to be exercised, for ex- 
ample, in using technical terms and 
Army abbreviations without accom- 
panying explanation. 

To demonstrate to the public the 
military proficiency of the typical 
antiaircraft battery and, at the same 
time, to instill in each soldier pride 
in his mission and justification for 
hours of training spent in perfecting 
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a gun crew team, each program 
opened with a film of a simulated 
Battle Stations sequence, illustrating 
how troops would respond in the 
event of an air attack. At one of the 
batteries, some 500 feet of film were 
taken, then edited into tight, fast 
action with the advice of the studio 
director assigned to the show. 
Next, theme music was needed to 
blend with the film sequence. After 
a trip to the Carnegie Library record 
department, the march from the 
third movement of Tschaikovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony became the theme. 


EXCEPT for the mid portion 
which varied according to the week’s 
subject, the format was very nearly 
complete; all that was needed was an 
effective closing—one that would re- 
main in the viewer’s mind. A photo- 
graph taken in mid-winter at one 
of the batteries, and which hangs in 


the main corridor of the Pentagon, 
served our need perfectly. 

Entitled “O’er the Ramparts We 
Watch,” it depicts a soldier on guard 
in wintry months. Bundled in a 
parka, he stands with carbine slung 
over his shoulder, and an antiaircraft 
gun in the background. This graphi- 
cally symbolizes Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery preparedness in peace or war. 

Off screen, the program’s master 
of ceremonies quotes a significant 
statement which best summarizes the 
presentation for the week. The 
theme is introduced softly as the pic- 
ture is superimposed and finally re- 
places the. closing scene. 

This became the permanent format 
of “Your Army In View.” Vari- 
ations were introduced, but these 
elements were always present. 


TO FIND a master of ceremonies, 
try-outs were scheduled in each of 


A battalion commander who formerly served in Moscow explains some of the 


Sg 


eccentricities of the Russian mind in preparation for a program. 
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the line batteries. Those who so 
desired were given an opportunity 
to read a selected piece of material. 
Men born in foreign countries or 
those who had served overseas and 
felt their experience would be of 
interest to the Group as a whole were 
encouraged to participate. 

An up-to-date file was thus built 
up in which all potential program 
guests are listed. In planning a pro- 
gram on Japan, for example, a quick 
reference to the file reveals several 
individuals who served there; these 
men are again interviewed and if 
they are what the show needs, they 
appear on television. 

Out of the try-outs came our first 
master of ceremonies, Pfc Keith 
Martin Sipperley, who adopted the 
name “Keith Martin” for the job. 
Keith was a chaplain’s assistant who 
had never appeared before a tele- 
vision camera, although he did have 
some public speaking experience. 
Reading and rehearsing the script 
until it was nearly committed to 
memory produced the naturalness the 
assignment required. Finally on 2 
July 1954 “Your Army In View” 
went on the air. 


THE three-month trial period has 
long since passed, and the program 
has become a permanent, weekly fix- 
ture on WQED’s program agenda. 
Letters, postcards and phone calls 
from civilian and military viewers 
have been gratifying. Only recently 
“Your Army In View” was made 
part of the classroom schedule in a 
number of high schools using 
WQED as a teaching aid. 

As for the 18th Group itself, 


“Your Army In View” serves as a 
supplement to the regular TI&E pro. 
gram and, at times, replaces the 
hour class for the week. This occurs 
only when the assigned TI&E sub. 
ject can be done on television. 

Each Friday at 1430 hours the men 
gather around their battery television 
sets, and the TI&E officer, who has 
received a synopsis of the program 
in advance, introduces the subject. 
After the program, a group discus- 
sion is held, and the TI&E officer 
submits a report to the Group TI&E 
Officer. Besides giving attendance 
and reaction data, this report usually 
includes suggestions for improve- 
ments and types of programs the 
men would like to see in the future. 
So far, the chief request is for “live” 
productions. 

“Your Army In View,” as it is now 
produced, runs usually for a half 
hour. The format alternates between 
“live” dramatic sketches and inter- 
views and film presentations intro- 
duced and augmented with “live” 
portions. Following the film, a guest 
authority is interviewed. The “all 
live” productions are planned and 
rehearsed weeks in advance so that 
they are polished and ready for the 
impersonal eye of the camera. 


SOME of the programs presented 
thus far include: 

An hour-long presentation, “This 
Is West Point,” featuring Military 
Academy graduates from the Group; 

A program about Communism, 
featuring a soldier who escaped from 
behind the Iron Curtain; 

A program on the “Soviet Union 
and Its People” followed by an inter- 
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view with an officer who spent a year 
in the Military Attaché’s Office in 
Moscow and was Russian language 
instructor at West Point; 

A Nike presentation in which 
officers in charge of the project in 
the area were interviewed; 

“Dangerous War Trophies” with 
members of an Army Bomb Disposal 
Unit as guest authorities; and 

“People Helping People” with Red 
Cross officials as guests. 

Two complete “live” productions 
have been aired—the first a Physical 
Training and Guard Mount demon- 
stration; and the other, in cooper- 
ation with the Chief, Radio- 
Television Branch, Office of the 
Chief of Information and Educa- 
tion, “The History of the Army Uni- 
form.” There have been many oth- 
ers, all with one purpose—to inform. 

Programs contemplated for future 
production include: 

“POW” dealing with the men 
who experienced captivity under the 


Communists; and 
“Weapons — Past, Present, and 

Future,” in which a museum curator 

will display ancient fighting gear. 


DURING the months the series 
has been under way, there were some 
trying moments of course—the guest 
who nearly didn’t arrive; the script 
that just wouldn’t jell; the time we 
just didn’t have; the camera that 
just wouldn’t. 

All of these problems have only 
added to the zest and spirit of the 
venture. In overcoming them, doors 
have been opened to new experi- 
ences, new ideas and new methods 
for a modern Army that has become 
increasingly conscious of the value 
of Information and Education. 

Throughout, the vital ingredient 
for success in any large operation 
has been present—teamwork. This 
spirit has carried “Your Army In 
View” to preeminent recognition on 
television. 
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This symbolic scene closes each pre- 
sentation of “Your Army In View.” 











However faint the trace, the MPCI Laboratory 
identifies suspect substances by their 


Chemical 3-D Fingerprints 


Captain Richard F. Burns 


¥ A TINY trace of powder some 
harmless substance or a deadly 
drug? 

Does a bit of mud on the shoe of 
a suspect match up with that from 
the place where a crime was 
committed ? 

Does a speck of paint on a sleeve 
come from a smashed automobile 
fender? 

Questions such as these and many 
others are being answered daily 
concerning substances dispatched 
from Army Areas and oversea the- 
aters to the Military Police Criminal 
Investigation Laboratory at Camp 
Gordon, Georgia. In most instances 
an immediate, clear cut answer is 
possible because nearly every sub- 
stance has 3-D fingerprints that are 
as distinctively its own as the prints 
of a human finger. 

However, 3-D in this case is not 
the same as the new development in 
motion picture screening. Rather, it 
means that crystals of a given sub- 
stance are built up in a regular and 
periodic three-dimensional arrange- 
ment. And because such crystals in 
a random arrangement can diffract 
or “bend” X-rays at measurable 
angles and intensities, even a micro- 





CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BURNS, Mili- 
tary Police Corps, is on the staff of the 
Provost Marshal General Center, Camp 
Gordon, Georgia. 
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scopic trace of a substance can be 
positively identified by equipment 
lately installed at the Military 
Police laboratory. 

Through a file of previously estab- 
lished “fingerprints” for each sub- 
stance, the characteristics of the 
material under inspection can quickly 
be compared and its identity posi- 
tively established. Often the labora- 
tory is able to answer a puzzling 
problem in a matter of hours. 


THIS technique is not new, but 
only in recent years has it become 
widely accepted in the identification 
field. In North America today only 
four crime laboratories possess their 
own X-ray diffraction equipment, 
although many others send material 
to nearby universities. 

Application of the technique has 
become increasingly valuable to the 
forensic chemist—the specialist 
qualified to render expert testimony 
in legal cases—because it can be 
applied to tiny bits of sand, soil, 
dyes, paint, ceramics, metals and 
many organic substances. 

When a package containing un- 
identified chemical evidence is re- 
ceived at the Camp Gordon labora- 
tory, a case number and a chemist 
are assigned and the evidence is 
photographed. The chemist then 
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determines by analysis whether the 
material is a true crystalline sub- 
stance suitable for diffraction. 

If it is, the substance is mounted 
on a tiny plastic tray fixed on a turn- 
table in the path of X-rays generated 
by a copper target X-ray tube. As 
the specimen is rotated through a 
given number of degrees by the 
turntable, part of the X-rays are 
diffracted. 

This diffraction is “picked up” by 
a radiation detector and recorded 
on a graphed chart. The graph is 
then converted into standard refer- 
ence data and compared with the 
more than six thousand reference 
cards published by the American 
Society for Testing Materials—plus 
a few hundred additional charts and 
cards prepared by the laboratory it- 
self. In this way the unknown sub- 
stance can be quickly identified. 

The identified item then is re- 
packed and returned by registered 
mail, together with a “Laboratory 
Report of Examination”—a report 
which may make or break an investi- 
gator’s case. 


X-RAY diffraction is not the an- 





This device exposes the sample 


swer to every chemical identification 
problem but in those cases where 
applicable, it possesses many advan- 
tages. Only a minute sample is 
needed, and it is not necessary to 
alter or consume it in testing; thus 
it always remains available as evi- 
dence in its original form. Nor does 
the specimen need to be pure, since 
both complex compounds and adul- 
terated or “cut” substances clearly 
show their component parts on 
evaluation. Above all it is swift. 

Because of its many advantages 
and increased use, X-ray diffraction 
has now become a standard Military 
Police identification technique. 
From the standpoint of the Military 
Police Criminal Investigator, it is 
perhaps the greatest single advance 
since the discovery and acceptance 
of fingerprints. 
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material to X-ray diffraction. 






























































The Pentagon 


General Maxwell D. Taylor has been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of both 
the Far East Command and the United 
Nations Command, succeeding General 
John E, Hull who retires 30 April. 

Lieutenant General Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer replaces General Taylor as Com- 
manding General, United States Army 
Forces, Far East, and the U. S. Eighth 
Army. Succeeding General Lemnitzer in 
his present post as the Army’s Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Research will 
be Major General James M. Gavin, now 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations, 
G-3. 


wy 


Applications are being accepted from 
enlisted members of the Regular and 
Reserve components of the Army and Air 
Force to take the screening examination 
for appointment to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. The examination, to be 
given in mid-July 1955, is open to all 
personnel who meet eligibility require- 
ments contained in SR 350-90-2. Those 
selected will compete in March 1956 for 
admission to West Point in July 1956. 
Commanders are urged to encourage par- 
ticipation. 
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Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, will be 
inactivated on 30 June, when it will be 
placed in a standby status for use in any 
future emergency. Personnel Center activi- 
ties of the Army will be transferred to 
Fort Dix, New Jersey. 
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A new Aptitude Area System will be 
introduced 1 May 1955 for use with the 
new Military Occupational Specialty clas- 
sification system. Under this system, each 
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and the Field 


occupational area within the classification 
structure is directly related to an aptitude 
area. Thus the soldier’s highest aptitude 
area score will immediately point to the 
occupational area in which he is likely 
to be most successful. The new system 
will permit more effective assignment in 
a shorter period at less cost. 
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With the reorganization of the 3d 
Armored Division at Fort Knox, Ken. 
tucky, from a training to a tactical unit, 
the Army will have four tactical armored 
divisions. The others are the Ist and 4th 
Armored Divisions at Fort Hood, Texas, 
and the 2d Armored Division stationed 
in Germany. 

Concurrently with the reorganization, 
the Army will establish the Armored 
Replacement Training Center at For 
Knox, to conduct advanced individual 
training for Armored replacements and 
specialists. 
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The large supply of service medals on 
hand in the Army Quartermaster Depot 
indicates that many eligible individuals 
have not yet received their medals for 
World War Il service. Authority has been 
delegated to field commanders (par. 5, 
AR 672-15) to requisition and issue cer- 
tain service medals. All personnel who 
have not received medals which they have 
earned are urged to take necessary steps 
to get them. Currently, all service medals 
are available except the National De- 
fense and Korean Service Medals. 
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Exercise Apple Jack will be conducted 
from 1 to 21 May in the Yakima, Wash- 
ington, Firing Range Area for troops of 
the 2d Infantry Division and the 5th 
Regimental Combat Team, both from Fort 
Lewis, Washington. 
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The Army General School, Fort Riley, 
Kansas, is to be discontinued 1 May and 
its major activity, the Intelligence Divi- 
sion, will be integrated into the Army 
Intelligence Center at Fort Holabird, 
Maryland. The Counter Intelligence 
School at the latter installation will be 
redesignated The Army Intelligence 
School, and will come under direct super- 
vision and control of Continental Army 
Commaad. Supervision of intelligence 
activities at the School will continue to 
remain with the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
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Members of the Army, whether officer 
or enlisted, male or female, who feel 
they possess athletic ability required to 
represent the. United States in the 1956 
Olympics may make application through 
channels in accordance with AR 28-50. An 
alternate method whereby personnel may 
signify interest in winning a place on a 
United States Olympic team is outlined 
in Section Il, Department of the Army 
Circular 110, 17 September 1954. 
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Contributing their talents to an im- 
proved and comprehensive oversea ath- 
letic program, several outstanding college 
sports coaches will travel to Europe and 
the Far East this summer to conduct 
twenty-two Army sponsored sports clinics 
in baseball, football, basketball, track and 
field, boxing and others. Fourteen clinics 
will be staged in Europe, eight in the 
Far East. From two to four sessions are 
conducted in each sport with an average 
attendance of 125 officials and coaches at 
each. Graduates return to their own or- 
ganizations to set up a series of follow- 
up clinics down to the lowest echelon. 
Work of graduates in the field has re- 
duced the number of protested games, 
increased spectator interest and elevated 
quality of competition. 
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Defense officials of Canada and the 
United Kingdom recently attended a dem- 
onstration at the Badger Ordnance Works, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, of Army Ordnance 
methods of placing an installation in 
standby status to permit its quick return 
to operation in an emergency. 
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Improvements in the Army personnel 
distribution system will begin to be no- 
ticed after 1 July when the new Military 
Occupational Specialty structure takes ef- 
fect. The new system places emphasis 
upon broad initial training, avoiding 
narrow specialization except in the higher 
grades. The receiving unit will thus be 
able to assign a replacement to a wide 
variety of duties consistent with his 


training. 
wy 

A six-week Military Comptroller Course 
to train military and civilian personnel in 
the principles and techniques of comp- 
trollership has been set up at the Army 
Finance School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana. 

To attend, commissioned officers must 
be members of the Regular Army, or re- 
serve component officers on active duty 
(excluding those on active duty for train- 
ing only). Military and civilian personnel 
must have actual or anticipated assign- 
ment as a comptroller, deputy comptroller, 
or principal staff member in a comp- 
troller office. They must have two years 
of college level training or comparable 
experience in business administration, ac- 
counting, finance, economics, statistics, 
public administration, management, or 
industrial engineering. Class No. 2 is 
scheduled to begin 23 May. 


Na 


An important segment of the Army’s 
records load has been reduced by half by 
consolidating the enlisted member's “201 
File,’ “Qualification Record,” and other 
related papers in a simplified series of 
forms to be housed in the new “Personnel 
Record Jacket—U. S. Army.” It is esti- 
mated that where four file cabinets were 
formerly used, two will now contain all 
the necessary personnel records. In addi- 
tion to space economies, a saving of 
approximately twenty percent in adminis- 
trative costs will be achieved. 
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Funds have been made available for 
the construction of 19 new Army Reserve 
Training Centers in 15 states and Puerto 
Rico. The projects (which include 200, 
400, 600 and 1000-man school type build- 
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ings) bring to 155 the number of Army 
Reserve Training Centers for which funds 
have been allocated. Sites of the new Cen- 
ters and their planned size: 


Massachusetts: Taunton, 400 

New York: Plattsburg, 400 

Ohio: Cleveland, 1000; Canton, 400 
Maryland: Frederick, 200 
Pennsylvania: Norristown, 400 
Virginia: Roanoke, 600 

Alabama: Birmingham, 1000 

South Carolina: tl 400 
Florida: Lakeland, 400 

Texas: Lubbock, 200; Dallas, 400 
Wisconsin: Racine, 200 

Indiana: Terre Haute, 400; Anderson, 200 
Illinois: East St. Louis, 200 

Iowa: Cedar Rapids, 400 

California: Santa Ana, 200 

Puerto Rico: Ponce, 200 
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The development of 3-way boneless 
frozen veal which saves 30 percent in 
weight and 60 to 70 percent in shipping 
and storage space over carcass veal has 
been announced by the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, Chicago, Illinois. The 
boneless veal is cut into roasts, steaks or 
chops or prepared for loaves or patties. 
Roasts are oven-ready except for flavoring. 
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During the February-March series of 
atomic tests known as Operation Teapot 
the Army provided logistical support for 
60 officers and men of a Canadian radio. 
logical defense group during their Stay 
at Camp Desert Rock, Nevada. 
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In spite of the prevalence of recorded 
music, the singing soldier is definitely not 
a thing of the past. At the Departmen 
of Army Grand Finals in the Second All 
Army Soldier Singing Contest completed 
in March, thirteen major commands joined 
in sending a total of ninety-one entries 
in the ten classes of competition. Signif. 
cantly, many of the choruses, singing 
platoons, quartets, and other vocal groups 
organized for the competition have con- 
tinued to contribute their vocal efforts 
for entertainment of their fellow soldiers, 
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Branch assignments were announced on 
1 March for 4427 ROTC General Mili- 
tary Science cadets at 128 institutions. 
Approximately 2600 were placed in Infan- 
try, Artillery or Armor. 


Official Notes 





GENERAL COUNSEL. Effective im- 
mediately, the Department Counselor is 
redesignated as General Counsel, as an- 
nounced by General Orders 15, Depart- 
ment of the Army, 17 February 1955. The 
General Counsel is directly responsible to 
the Secretary of the Army. He serves as 
civilian legal adviser to the Secretary, as 
directed. In addition, he provides legal 
advice and assistance, as requested, to the 
Under Secretary and Assistant Secretaries. 


DISCIPLINE RESPONSIBILITIES. 
AR 55-108 points out that under the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, Article 
7, all officers, warrant officers, and non- 
commissioned officers have the authority 
to quell quarrels, frays and disorders 
among persons subject to the code and to 
apprehend persons subject to the code who 
take part in the same. Any officer, warrant 
officer, of noncommissioned officer who 
is requested to maintain discipline and 
refuses or fails to take such action will 
be reported to proper authorities. 


IDENTIFICATION CARDS. Depart- 
ment of the Army Circular 606-1 directs 
that all military personnel check the expir- 
ation date of the identification card (DD 
Form 2A) in their possession. Requests 
for replacements of expired cards should 
be made sufficiently in advance to insure 
possession of valid identification cards at 
all times. 


TRANSIENT MAIL SERVICE. AR 
65-61 prescribes procedures governing 
mail service for individuals who are in 
a transient status incident to assignment 
and travel to oversea areas. 


ARMY PRIMARY PROGRAMS. AR 
11-3 establishes procedures, provides 


guidance, and indicates responsibilities for 
effecting revision of Department of the 
Army Primary Programs following their 
publication. These regulations implement 
the principles enunciated in FM 101-51 
and AR 11-series, 
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RESERVE UNITS. Circular 140-3 states 
that under the Department of Army new 
Reserve Forces Troop Basis, certain USAR 
divisions and other units will be reorgan- 
ized, redesignated, or converted to other 
type units. This action may require new 
flags, battle honors, and insignia. No 
supply action, however, will be taken until 
requisitions or requests for designs are 
received through appropriate channels 
and a study has been made to determine 
whether the lineage is being perpetuated 
in the converted or redesignated unit. 


RESERVE SCHOOLS. Department of 
the Army Circular 140-1 calls for the 
adoption of a liberal policy in granting 
permission to Army Reserve mobilization 
designees who request authority to attend 
active duty training periods with USAR 
schools in lieu of the normal tour in 
their assigned positions. 


ENLISTED RESERVE. Under the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, indi- 
viduals are enrolled as Reserve enlisted 
members of the Army for service in the 
reserve components. (Reserve components 
of the Army are the National Guard of 
the United States and the Army Reserve.) 
AR 140-111 prescribes the standards and 
procedures for enlistment and reenlist- 
ment of individuals as Reserve enlisted 
members of the Army for assignment to 
and service in the Army Reserve, and, 
unless otherwise specified, applies equally 
to male and female personnel. 


SAFETY STANDARDS. AR 385-55 
outlines minimum standard procedures 
which align the Army Safety Program 
for prevention of motor accidents with 
the action program of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference, relative to 
the testing, licensing, and control of per- 
sonnel driving military motor vehicles. 


FURNITURE. AR _ 700-7105-1 pre- 
scribes types of furniture to be used in 
equipping Army quarters in the continen- 
tal United States and oversea areas. In 
continental United States, Alaska and 
Hawaii, wood furniture will be used. 
Composite metal and wood furniture will 
be used in all oversea tropical areas 
(Caribbean, Philippines, and Ryukyus). 





GERMAN ANTI-GUERILLA OPERA- 
ATIONS. Department of the Army 
Pamphlet 20-243 describes the German 
campaign against the guerrillas in the 
Balkans during the Nazi occupation from 
the end of hostilities against Greece and 
Yugoslavia in April 1941 to the capture 
of Belgrade by the Soviet forces and the 
Partisans in October 1944. Material was 
obtained from German military records 
now in the custody of The Adjutant 
General. The study was prepared by the 
Office of the Chief of Military History. 


DEFENSE AGAINST ENEMY PROP. 
AGANDA. Department of the Army 
Pamphlet 20-79 explains the methods used 
by the enemy in psychological warfare 
and how best to defend against these 
methods. Although intended primarily for 
use in individual training, this material, 
suitably adapted, is applicable at any state 
of training when commanders wish to 
review or emphasize facts and principles. 


EXTENSION COURSES. AR 350-62 
contains a guide for preparation of exten- 
sion courses. Its purpose: to standardize 
format and to insure uniformly suitable 
and acceptable instructional material. 
These instructions will be followed by all 
preparing agencies. 


ESCAPE TECHNIQUES. Department 
of the Army Training Circular 621-1 
contains a guide for training of Army 
personnel in techniques of evading cap- 
ture, resisting enemy interrogation, and 
escaping from enemy control. 


EMERGENCY AID. AR 360-51 pro- 
vides guidance to oversea commanders, 
chiefs of Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups, and military attachés concerning 
measures to be taken to insure that proper 
recognition is given to efforts of United 
States Army agencies in providing assist- 
ance to governments of other countries in 
the event of such disasters as fires, floods, 
typhoons, hurricanes, earthquakes, ava- 
lanches, and other natural catastrophes 


_ bringing injury, hunger, privation, or 


need of medical aid. Such information 
should be made available promptly to 
news and pictorial media. 
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SAVINGS BOND PROGRAM. AR 672- 
70 points out that Minuteman Awards 
are available for distribution to units 
in recognition of outstanding achievement 
in the Army Savings Bond Program. Mili- 
tary units of company size or larger 
qualify upon achieving 50 percent partici- 
pation in the Savings Bond Program. Ci- 
vilian units of one hundred or more 
persons require 90 percent participation 
to qualify. 


EXCHANGE DATA. AR 60-50 con- 
tains instructions for reporting the number 
of military and civilian personnel author- 
ized to purchase at Army and Air Force 
exchanges located outside continental 
United States. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALISTS. 
Circular 621-6 announces that an insti- 
tute for officers of the Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps will be conducted 16-27 
May 1955 at the Army Medical Service 
Graduate School, Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 
Topics will include administration, per- 
sonnel management and current profes- 
sional trends. 


For Your Convenience . 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


OVERSEA ELIGIBILITY. AR 611-221 
points out that Report of Enlisted Per. 
sonnel Eligible for Foreign Service (DA 
Form 1263-R) is utilized in the Depart. 
ment of the Army to provide replacements 
for oversea commands and to effect rota- 
tion of enlisted personnel between the 
continental United States, USARCARIB, 
USARPAC, and oversea commands. These 
forms will be reproduced locally. Title, 
number, date, and reports control symbol 
will appear on each reproduced copy of 
the form. 


ADVANCE TRAVEL ALLOWANCE, 
AR 35-3110 brings up to date the pro- 
visions and instructions regarding pay- 
ment of travel allowances and the settle- 
ment of such advances. The revision also 
incorporates new instructions regarding 
adjustments and recomputation of travel 
vouchers in cases where advance travel 
allowance was received and transporta- 
tion requests were issued enroute in order 
to complete the travel. It also extends 
from 10 days to 30 days the period of time 
after completion of the travel or tempo- 
rary duty in which the member may make 
settlement before such advance is consid- 
ered delinquent. 


Please enter my subscription for one year (twelve issues) for ARMY INFOR- 


MATION DIGEST. 
(Please check which) 


I enclose payment of 


[-] $1.75 for mailing to domestic or APO address. 
[_] $2.25 for mailing to foreign address. 


(Make check, postal or money order payable to Superintendent of Documents.) 












































All Purpose Convertiplane 


THE DREAM of many a hard-pressed Army aviator—an air- 
craft that combines the capabilities of a helicopter with that of a 
conventional fixed-wing plane—has been developed for the Army 
and now is undergoing rigorous factory tests. 

This long sought aircraft is the XV-3 convertiplane, developed 
by the Bell Aircraft Corporation for the U. S. Army under a joint 
Army-Air Force contract. 

Three-bladed combination rotor-propellors mounted near the 
tips of the stubby fixed wings operate as conventional lifting rotors 
during take-offs, landings and low speed flight. The rotors tilt 
forward to serve as conventional airplane propellors for cruise and 
high speed flight. 

Developed after twelve years of study, the XV-3 is a four-place 
observation-reconnaissance aircraft which can also be used as an 
evacuation-rescue craft. It is capable of carrying a pilot, medical 
attendant and two litter patients. Also suitable for transporting 
men, equipment and supplies, it may be used for reinforcement, 
resupply, relief and rescue of isolated or-surrounded troops. 

Conversion from rotor to propellor attitude is a smooth, gradual 
operation completed in 10 to 15 seconds. After the lift load is trans- 
ferred from the rotors to the wing, a transmission gear shift similar 
to an automobile overdrive is used to reduce rotor speed and thereby 
attain improved high-speed performance. 

The conversion can be stopped or reversed at any point with 
steady, stable flight possible while the rotor-propellors are in any 
intermediate position. The craft can hover, move forward, backward 
or sideward with equal ease. It can maneuver and land in confined 
areas even under gusty wind conditions. Used as a conventional 
medium range aircraft, it can fly up to 175 miles an hour. 

The convertiplane is 30 feet long, 13 feet high and has a 30-foot 
wingspan. Power is supplied by a single Pratt & Whitney engine 
located behind the pilot-passenger cabin in the aft section of the 
fuselage. An improved version of the Bell-originated skid landing 
gear is utilized. 

(For pictures of the XV-3 Convertiplane, see back cover.) 














